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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, JUNE 21, 1943 


“Japan can be bombed into submission 
just as Pantelleria was bombed. As long as 
we fight along a surface strategy, with the 
weapons of land and sea, time is on the side 
of Japan. But when we decide to fight along 
the strategy of air power, then time is on 
our side.’—Maj ALEXANDER P DeSE- 

VERSKY, author of “Vic- 


tory Thru Air Power,” in 


a radio broadcast. 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











I’ll go to some holler an’ set 
up my still, 

I'll sell you one gallon for a 
two-dollar bill. 
—KENTUCKY MOONSHINER 


He may set up the still, all 
right, but that two-dollar bill 
is more likely to buy a quart 
than a gallon. 

Recently Quote 5-24-’43) 
we presented Federal Alcohol 
Tax unit figures to show that 
war conditions are gradually 
drying up the mountains. But 
there are competent observ- 
ers who believe the trend is 
due for a turn. Thy say that 
unless the legal manufacture 
of liquor is soon resumed (and 
there are no present indica- 
tions of such a course) we are 
in for an era of bootlegging 
that may surpass prohibition. 


How important a role the 
traditional moonshiner is des- 
tined to play is a moot ques- 
tion. Some of the clan are 
optimistic. To quote a veteran 
blockader of the Blue Ridge: 
“Jest wait ontil they git shet 
o’ this here lee-gal stuff, an’ 
we-uns ‘ll make a_ killin’.” 
But there are problems now 
the moonshiner didn’t meet 
in Prohibition—no copper for 
stills; little sugar; even a 
scarcity of containers. 


But, discounting the moon- 
shiner, as we have known him 
in the past, the black market 
operator is yet to be reckoned 
with. And his is by no means 
a pleasant profile. Matter of 
fact, the black market is al- 
ready gobbling stores of legal 
liquor. There is little doubt 
that marketeers will find 
means to manufacture and 
vend a form of “moonshine” 
as bonded wares run short. 

There’s trouble a-brewing 
in them thar stills! 
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areas by fall. 


cold, and not like it. 


Puzzled Papas, this yr, spent the 
Day dedicated to their honor in a 
state of more or less chronic confu- 
sion. As to the imminence of their 
induction, they have no more posi- 
tive knowledge than they had on 
Father’s Day a yr ago. But behind 
the conflicting headlines, one fact 
emerges clear: Manpower Commis- 
sion dreads and fears the drafting 
of these established household 
heads; will defer action as long as 
practicable. 

This delay is not wholly, or per- 
haps even primarily a matter of 
sentiment. It is obvious that draft- 
ing family men will involve whole- 
sale adjustments far beyond those 
necessitated by earlier inductions. 
For one thing, it will cost a great 
deal more money. Already, there’s 
organized effort in congress to up 
the family allotments. Further con- 
sideration must be given mothers of 
pre-school children, who cannot get 
domestic help, and are thus barred 
from public employment. 

In our judgment, several alterna- 
tive moves are likely to be employed 
before large numbers of fathers are 
called into service: Induction age 
may be reduced to 17 yrs, increased 
to 40 or beyond for those classified 
-I-A; there may be a general tight- 
ening of exemptions, with re-ex- 
aminataion’ of all classifications; 
many now deferred on occupational 
grounds may be inducted on ground 
that it is better to take these “es- 
sential” men than to uproot estab- 
lished families. 


prophesies... 


FOOD: Mid-west prospect for practically all fruits is 
very poor. Full impact of flood damage is just being real- 
ized. We appreciate our forecast of food shortages becomes 
monotonous, but situation is serious and needs repetition. 
Bad crop yr will certainly result in extending and tight- 
ening ration restrictions. Look for milk rationing in some 


GASOLINE: No prospect of increased ration; on con- 
trary, pleasure ban on mid-west only matter of time. U S 
planes in Mediterranean alone use, twice as much gas as 
entire Atlantic seaboard. Figure your chances from that. 


FUEL OIL: We can’t join gen’l optimism. Expect to be 


SIZE OF ARMED FORCE: In 
our year-end review (QuorTe 12-28- 
*42) we said: “No one doubts we 
can put 10 million men under arms, 
but we do not believe this total will 
be reached in °43.” This opinion 
has been repeated at intervals since. 
We now think there’s_ excellent 
prospect that total maximum 
strength of our armed forces may 
not exceed 814-9 miilion, with Army 
Simmering down to permanent 
strength approx 7% million. 

Reasons for this belief are too 
complex for ready analysis. In gen- 
eral, may be said war is going 
rather better than anticipated; we 
are expending fewer men than esti- 
mated to attain objectives. Much 
credit must be given U S_ daylight 
bombing, which is proving “the sen- 
sational development of this war.” 


RUSSIA: Russia, now completing 
2 yrs of war, remains critical area. 
What happens in or to Russia in 
next few wks may determine war’s 
duration. If Hitler launches crip- 
pling drive in Caucasus and/or Ja- 
pan attacks Siberia in force, war’s 
future course may alter radically 
over-night. If we find Russia in- 
tact on Labor Day, accept this as 
pretty conclusive evidence Axis has 
lost much of its crushing power. 


SMITH-CONNALLY BILL: Con- 
sensus of opinion is that Pres prob- 
ably will sign the so-called anti- 
strike bill, reluctantly. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“They ordered cars to take the 
Japs on picnics and _ shopping 
tours."—AuGuUsTUS W EnmPIE, ad- 
ministrative officer of relocation 
camp at Poston, Ariz, testifying 
against social workers who, he de- 
clared, were pampering the Japa- 
nese evacuated from Pacific Coast. 


“ee ” 


“If the zoot-suiters can drape 
shapes and the girl workers can 
wear pants, I see no reason why 
we shouldn’t keep cool, too.”— 
Spokesman for “Brotherhood of 
Sensible Men” formed by U S gov’t 
workers in Washington. Group has 
resolved to wear soft shirts and 
slacks, casting off collars and ties, 
during summer season. 


“ ” 


“In battle, you don’t have time 
to use fancy holds. I'll put a bat- 
talion of my men, trained for a 
wk in battle fighting, against an 
equal number trained 3 mo’s in 
judo, and guarantee every one of 
the latter will be dead in 30 sec- 
onds.”—Maj ALLEN C SMITH, in- 
structor, Camp Hood, Tex. (Judo 
is a modified form of jui-jitsu, 
taught police and other civilians.) 

“e ” 

“Hitler has no chance of lasting 
thru the war. The Germans will 
kick him out in an attempt to buy 
a compromise peace.”—ELMER DavIs, 
Director, OWI. 

“é ” 

“What Edward has done has 
nothing to do with me. He’s done 
it all on his own.”—Mrs. ELIZABETH 
RICKENBACKER, 79-yr old mother of 
Capt Eppre, shooing off reporters at 
the home of her daughter, in Co- 
lumbus, O. 





“Comparatively, 
much more easily than Pantelleria, 
because it has a much bigger area 
—almost 10,000 sq mi—and will be 


Sicily will fall 


harder to defend.”—A Yugoslav 
Military Authority, quoted in Lon- 
don. 

“ ” 

“The OPA has become a serious 
political liability.,—-Lew Hann, gen 
mgr. Nat’l Retail Dry Goods Ass’n, 
predicting °44 will see end of Office 
of Price Administration. 

“é ” 

“The workers of our country 
would never become reconciled to 
this legislation. They would protest 
it, and rebel against it.’ — Wm 
GREEN, Pres, AFofL, in a letter to 
Pres Roosevelt on Smith-Connally 
anti-strike bill. 


“ ” 


“There is no doubt that the Ger- 
man nation is becoming subject to 
an ungodly fear—a fear of retalia- 
tion and retribution—so much so 
that nothing will save them from 
mental disintegration.”—Maj Wm 
G BarRETT, army psycriatrist. 

“ ” 

“Every day personal contact be- 
tween Germans leaves much to be 
desired.” — Voelkischer ,Beobachter 
Hitler’s newspaper, in campaign 
against bickering and dissension. 


“I don’t know anything about it, 
and if I did, I would be too much 
of a gentleman to say so.”—Rep 
ANDREW J May, Chairman, House 
Military Com, commenting on 
rumors of immorality in WAAC. 


«“é 99 


“It must work if we are to avoid 
a major defeat on the home front.” 
—PRENTISS M Brown, Price Admin- 
istrator, commenting on new pro- 
gram of price control. 


é ” 


“We will have a hell of a hard 
job beating the Japanese.”—Lt-Gen 


Jos W _ STILWELL, returning to 
Chungking, after a Washington 
conference. 


“ ” 


“All I felt was a draft.”—Sgt Gro 
CAMPBELL, telling how he felt when 
a shell tore thru his plane in New 
Guinea. 

“ ” 
““P'd be the happiest guy in the 
world if I could be the first Ameri- 
can soldier to set foot on Japanese 
soil.”—Sgt Wm K Ozaxr, American- 
born Japanese, who wants to see 
the country of his ancestors—thru 
the sights of a tommy gun. 

e ” 

“They have in the past seen ef- 
forts to put over their nefarious 
schemes in: which the proponents 
have used them as bait to feather 
their own nest.”—Rep Wisur D 
Mitts (Ark) strong contender for 
annual award as best mixer ot 
metaphors. 


e ” 


“I think it’s a silly rule that does 
away with trouser cuffs.”—DuKF 
OF WINDsoR, quoted by newspaper 
reporters at Phoenixville, Pa. 
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Labor and 1944 
Tuos L STOKES 

Have Republicans decided that 
the “labor vote” has been over- 
emphasized? Or that war prosper- 
ity has weakened labor’s interest 
in the New Deal? Has labor be- 
come more conservative with 
money rolling in off the production 
lines? Is the workingman feeling 
again like a small capitalist? 

Developments suggest that Re- 
publican leaders in congress believe 
labor is changing its attitude. 'They 
seized the opportunity to capital- 
ize on John L Lewis’ manifest un- 
popularity among rank and file 
citizens by getting behind a bill for 
the regulation of unions. 

One outstanding fact is stressed 
by Republicans: Labor did not turn 
out for the Democrats in ’42 con- 
gressional elections. They grant 
difficulty of getting to the polls, 
because of war plants inconven- 
iently located. but believe that 
there was also a waning of interest 
in the New Deal by labor. 

Interesting in connection with 
speculation on the labor vote is an 
analysis prepared by Rogers C 
Dunn, of Dunn Survey. Under the 
heading, “The Labor Vote is a 
Myth” Mr Dunn says, “The view 
that the New Deal’s benefits to 
labor have won for it the solid vote 
of labor is the product of propa- 
ganda which has successfully blan- 
keted the truth.” He points out that 
while labor-union membership in- 
creased from 3,250,000 in '32 to 
8,500,000 in °40, a gain of 260%, 
there was no gain in the Roosevelt 
vote between ’32 and '40 in 33 lead- 
ing industrial areas. 

Mr Dunn has devoted much time 
to forecasting elections on the basis 
of the relief vote. He asserts that 
this, rather than labor, has been 
the preponderant factor in Roose- 
velt strength in large industrial 
areas.—Abridged from Mr Stokes’ 
Syndicated newspaper feature. 


BUREAUCRACY 

Shortly after Lou Maxon, Detroit 
advertising man, became publicity 
director of OPA he was being 
heckled by a Congressman for his 
frequent absences from the Capital. 
“I understand’ said the Congress- 
man “that you are a_ voluntary 
worker, drawing no salary, and thus 
free to come and go, but don’t you 
feel that the importance of the job 
warrants you spending more time 
in your office?” 

“Well” said Maxon blandly “if you 
want the truth, after a couple of 
days in this bureaucratic atmos- 
phere, I get sick to my stomach, 
and have to go back to Detroit for 
fresh air.” 


CHILD TRAINING 

Ask yourself whether the child 
really did something annoying, or 
just happened to pick an annoying 
time to do something—when your 
nerves were on edge because of a 


headache, a personal disappoint- 
ment, or a domestic argument.— 
—Ros’t ARMBRUSTER, “Spare the 
Rod?”, Liberty, 6-5-’43. 
DISTRIBUTION 

The wise man does not spend 


much time trying to figure out how 
he can get things from people. In- 
stead, he tries to find out how he 
can successfully get things to people. 
Once he establishes his reputation 
as a dependable source of supply, 
others will strive to keep that sup- 
ply functioning —Tuos Drerer. 


DRESS 


Costume is not made for modesty, 
but for advertisement. Even na- 
tives in the jungles wear beads. 

I remember when women wore 
bustles and baloon sleeves. I grew 
up believing that the female form 
just naturally bulged above the el- 
bows, and that ladies had been cre- 
ated so that you could set a tea 
tray on what protruded from their 
backs.—Rupert HUGHES, novelist. 


EXAMPLE 
“And I regret to add” concluded 
the school principal, “that your 


young son is also quite profane.” 

“Oh, my God” protested the 
shocked parent, “where did he ever 
pick that up?” 





Prayer for 
Troubled Times 


Every day at high noon, in the 
great Washington Cathedral, in 
the nation’s capital, this prayer 
is offered. Many thousands of 
copies have been distributed by 
Natl Cathedral Ass’n. 


Almighty God, we commit our 
country to Thy keeping in the 
fiery trials of war. Strengthen 
and protect those who serve in 
the Armed Forces, those who la- 
bor in field and factory, and 
those who maintain the front at 
home. Guide all who are set in 
authority over us; bless all min- 
isters of mercy; comfort the 
lonely and bereaved. Give to 
each of us a sense of mutual ser- 
vice and hasten the advent of a 
just and righteous peace. We 
pray in His Name who gave His 
life for us all, Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 











FORESIGHT (?) 

When Canada announced that it 
was on the point of raising its first 
class postage from 3 to 4 cts, one 
woman hurried out to buy $100 
worth of 3-ct stamps.—McCall’s. 


HOME—Atmosphere 


In my husband’s company, in the 
last war, was a young soldier from 
a very large endowed school in 
the East. My husband once asked 
the lad if there was a_ touch of 
home about so large a school. His 
face lighted up: 

“Oh, yes; when I went back, one 
of the masters knew me by name.” 
—Apa McCormick, “To Unknown 
Sons”, Letter, 6-’43. 


HONESTY 
“What were you in the war?” 
“A private” said the veteran. 
And Diogenes blew out his lamp 


and went home—Army & Navy 
Journal. 
INGENUITY 


Take American ingenuity, mix it 
with the raw future of tremendous 
production possibilities, and you can 
carve out literally anything that 
your imagination dares to picture. 
—Cuas F KETTERING. 
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“It Seems to Suit the Morons... ” 
George Bernard Shaw once said, “When people ask what has happened 


in my lifetime, I refer them to the novels of Upton Sinclair.” 
something more than a Shavian mot. 


That is 
For 40 yrs, Sinclair has been writ- 


ing the story of social injustice, as he sees it, from a frankly Socialist point 


oO} view. 
concepé. 


With the decades, he has altered his style, but not his basic 


Although the Pulitzer Award was given, this yr, to Mr. Sinclair’s book, 
Dragon’s Teeth, published in ’42, the judges doubtless had also in mind 
the author’s previous “World’s End” novels which relate, against a revo- 
lutionary background, the contemporary pilgrimage of Lanny Budd. 

In the fourth volume, Wide is The Gate (Viking, $3) young Budd, a well- 
born American with a multi-millionaire wife, finally breaks the ties of 
family and marriage; becomes deeply involved in the German under- 
ground; steals into Spain to free a Loyalist flier from a Franco prison. 


Sinclair’s colorful hero is at home in every European capital. We find 
him, in the pre-war period, exchanging badinage with Goering and pleas- 


antries with Hitler, while forseeing the tragedies to come. 


In this excerpt. 


Mr Sinclair gives his conception of why the “better” element in Germany 
passively accepted Nazi ideas and lack of ideals: 


Larry dutifully accompanied his 
spouse to luncheons, thes, dansants, 
and elaborate long dinners follow- 
ed by music and dancing. He shook 
hands with numerous large gentle- 
men who seemed to have the bulk 
of whales, and approximately their 
shape; their ladies were built on the 
same scale and had voices suited to 
Wagnerian opera. 


The younger set was not so heavy, 
either in body or in mind; they ad- 
mired Americans, used American 
slang and made their religion out 
of having a good time. They were 
not interested in  politics—except 
for repeating some comical story 
about the leaders of the fantastic 
new Regierung. When Lanny asked 
the grandson of one of the steel 
kings what he really thought about 
it all, he answered: “Zum Teufel! 
It’s a problem of getting the votes 
of millions of morons, and the Nazi 
way seems to suit them.” 


The larger magnates and their 
wives had decided ideas. For them, 
the Hitler invention meant no more 
strikes or labor-union agitations, no 
more Reds fighting in the streets; 


it meant wages fixed and perma- 
nent, resulting in such prosperity 
as heavy industry had never before 
known. In short, the Third Reich 
was the magnate’s dream, and 
Larry was struck by the curious re- 
semblancee of their conversation 
and that of his father. The elder 
Budd didn’t go so far as to ask for 
an American Hitler, but he took to 
predicting that one was coming, and 
if a likely candidate had presented 
himself and asked for funds, he 
might not have been sent empty 
away. 

The masters of Germany’s indus- 
tries said a few formal words of re- 
gret over the excesses of their new 
gov’t, but hastened to point out that 
such things always happen during 
any social readjustment. They 
added that all Germany needed now 
was to have her lost territories re- 
stored, and then Europe might be 
assured a long period of peace and 
prosperity. Lanny wanted to say: 
“Peace and prosperity based upon 
the all-out manufacture of arma- 
ments?” but those were the things 
he had to keep locked up in the 
other half of his personality. 








INDUSTRY—in War 

Let us not harp too blatantly on 
how Industry is winning the war 
by production. Pretty soon the ma- 
rines in the Pacific, the Yanks in 
Africa may be feeling the need of 
a press agent to take the credit 
away from industry. Keep it on the 
“we helped” basis—-WaLTER B 
WEISENBURGER, exec v-p National 
Association of Manufacturers. 





On to Italy! 

To Fruitful Italy their course 
they steer, 

And for vanquish’d gods design 
new temples there 

Raise all thy winds; with night 
involve the skies; 

Sink or disperse my fatal ene- 
mies.—VirciL, First Book of 

The Aeneis. 














He 


MAGAZINES 


“I've Just Come Back From 
Tokio,” RaMON LAVALLE (Argentina 
diplomat) American Magazine, 7-’43. 

Propaganda within Japan now 
stresses a new line, “Prepare for 
a 100-yr war!” Of course the Jap- 
anese militarists do not think of 
it as a continuous war, but as a 
cycle of wars, with interludes for 
consolidation, ending with Jap 
domination of the world. 

“Let us take the dark view” they 
say. “Assume Italy and Germany 
are defeated in 2 or 3 yrs. Russia 
will be bled white, America and 
Britain partially exhausted. 


“We, meanwhile, will have com- 
pleted the conquest of China and 
perhaps India. We will have con- 
verted our hundreds of islands 
sheltering East Asia into unsink- 
able aircraft carriers, capable of 
launching enough land-based 
bombers and torpedo planes to 
stop a fleet twice the size of the 
American-British navies. 


“We will have not only our su- 
perb army, but auxiliary armies of 
millions recruited from docile con- 
quered people. The tired democra- 
cies, perhaps aided by Russia, will 
fling their armies, navies, air 
forces in vain. Eventually the cry 
will go up, “Enough of this! Let 
Japan keep East Asia!” 

“In the interlude, Japan will 
consolidate the greatest empire in 
the history of the world. Eighty 
million Japs at the top, with near- 
ly a thousand million industrious, 
docile people working for us. This 
billion will develop the vast natural 
resources of East Asia, man the 
new war factories and shipyards, 
serve in new armies. Plans are al- 
ready drawn for the exploitation 
and colonization of S America, the 
invasion of N America, the con- 
quest of Russia. After this, Europe 
and Africa will fall easily. Then 
the world is ours. 

“We hope it will not take 100 
yrs, but we like to be conservative.” 
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News of the New 


ASTRONOMY: Astrophysical 
Journal reports, in current issue, 
discovery by Dr Dan’l M Popper, 
U of Chicago, of a new double star, 
weighing approx 100 times as much 
as the sun, or 200 billion billion 
billion tons. Report based on 2 
photos, taken with 82” reflecting 
telescope. It’s known as Ry, in the 
constellation Scutum. 


“ ” 


FOOD: With edibles becoming 
“scarcer and scarcer,” Dr C K 
Tseng, a Chinese scientist, sta- 
tioned at U of Calif, has begun 
scrutiny of seaweeds, with idea of 
developing edible forms for Amer- 
ican diet. Such weeds have long 
comprised important part of Jap- 
anese food consumption. Dr Tseng 
believes that with better process- 
ing, they might be made palatable 
for us. 





“ ” 


INVENTION: Westinghouse an- 
nounces tiny spotlight, little larger 
than a walnut, powerful enough 
to throw a 70 mi beam. These lamps 
are now being packed in rubber 
life rafts. 

You'll scarcely know the old 
telephone, come peace days. Re- 
searchers are at work on all man- 
ner of gadgets to improve the serv- 
ice. One of the developments is a 
telephone that will answer itself, 
and record a message in the sub- 
scriber’s absence. Another coming 
innovation is a pocket gadget the 
subscriber can carry with him; 
it sounds off whenever his home 
phone starts ringing. He can then 
pick up the call at a nearby booth. 


“ ” 


MEDICINE: London § scientists 
have discovered substantial 
amounts of citric acid in bones of 
the human body. This leads to 
speculation that the acid may play 
important role in bone rejuvena- 
tion. Hard substance of bone is 
continually being dissolved and re- 
placed by fresh bone salts. Since 
bone salts are practically insoluble 
in water, it is believed that citric 
acid may aid in process of rejuve- 
nation by making the bone salts 
more soluble, therefore more easily 
mobilized and transported by the 
blood for the subsequent manufac- 
ture of new bone. 


JITTERS 


We know a man who hasn’t been 
feeling well—pains in his stomach 
and headaches. He decided to have 
a knee-to-knee talk with his phy- 
sician. “Well” said the Dr, after 
thumping and questioning, “I can’t 
find anything wrong. Suppose for 
the’ next few wks you just try not 
listening to the radio.” Our friend 
says he has been following the Dr’s 
advice, and feels all right.—New 
Yorker. 


MARRIED LIFE 


It is a part of the duty of hus- 
bands to hear about their past sins. 
It is the part of wisdom never to 
argue, or question any statement, 
however inexact it may seem; 
mereley to utter soothing words, 
and the fewer the better—Mother 
Nature having apparently planned 
women to talk and men to listen. — 
Upton Srnciarr, Wide is The 
Gate (Viking). 


MORALE 


The beginning of wisdom in war- 
time morale is to know who the en- 
emy is and who the enemy is not. 
The enemy is not labor, or the bu- 
rueaucrats in Washington, or the 
Russians, the British, or Pres Roos- 
evelt. The enemy is Nazis who 
have to be killed in Europe and 
Japanese who have to be killed in 
the Far East.—Max Lerner, “What 
Makes War-Morale”, Survey Graph- 
ic, 6-'43. 


OPINION 

Today’s public opinion is tomor- 
row’s history.—Bulletin, University 
of Denver. 


PARENTS—-Example 

Parents can win or lose this war 
for our youth, When they rush to 
fill pantry shelves with goods about 
to be rationed—and perhaps neg- 
lect later to declare them—do they 
consider what they are saying to 
young people? 

Parents are willing to sacrifice for 
youth, but unless they weigh their 
actions, they may lose the future 
which is their children’s—Frep’k 
L Reperer, Parents Magazine, 7-43. 


PERSISTENCE 


A saint is a sinner who keeps on 
trying —The Upper Room. 


Confidentially 
thrua 


« Megaphone 


ee 


Well, this is the approximate 
lowdown on the _ rumor that 
WAACs are to be issued contracep- 
tives and prophylactics: This has 
been a jesting topic of conversa- 
tion in the ranks for months. But 
it was never taken seriously, and 
certainly there’s no evidence that 
it ever penetrated the rarefied at- 
mosphere of upper official brack- 
ets. Col Hobby’s assertion that 
“there is absolutely no foundation 
of truth in the statement” may be 
accepted at face vaiue. 


However, Mrs. Roosevelt adopts a 
rather unrealistic attitude in char- 
acterizing current rumors of WAAC 
promiscuity as “a lot of Nazi prop- 
aganda.” The simple truth is that 
where you mix men and women to- 
gether, the result is sex. And where 
you have sex, you are very likely 
to have sex problems. The 60,000 
WAACs are no worse than an 
equal number of young women 
picked at random from all walks 
of life—and there’s no logical rea- 
son to assume that they are any 
better. We are reminded of a fran- 
tic mother who once asked the 
popular clergyman, Dr Wm H 
Spence, to dissuade her daughter 
from taking up an art career in 
N Y, where there were so many 
opportunities for a young girl to 
“go wrong.” “My dear Mrs B” said 
Dr Spence, “did it ever occur to 
you that she might ‘go wrong’ in 
a haystack here at home?” 


At first glance, you may not see 
connection between price of bee 
steak and fact that your grocer 
is fresh out of soap. It’s this way: 
Failure to establish ceiling on cat- 
tle has boosted prices to. point 
where packer must leave fat on 
carcass to be sold as meat. Less 
fats: less soap (Another loss is the 
black mkt where fats are thrown 
away.) This condition should re- 
sult in rationing of soap. But it 
can’t be done at present—there 
isn’t enough soap to ration! 
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RATIONING 


A food shopper wandered into a 
strange store, seeking butter. 

“We have the 50-ct kind and the 
65-ct kind” she was told. 

“What’s the difference?” 

“No difference; only the 65-ct 
kind is not rationed.”—N Y Times 
Magazine. 


TASTE 


A Navy officer in the South Pa- 
cific was holding a pow-wow with a 
cannibal chief. “If you see Ameri- 
can soldiers come down from the 
sky in parachutes” said the officer, 
“please don’t eat them. They are 
here to protect you from the Japs.” 

The chief grunted assent. “No 
eat white man,” he said, “—too 
bitter."—Yank, the Army newspa- 
per. 


The taxes are 
heavy, and if those laid on by 
the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them; but 
we have many others, and much 


indeed very 


more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our 


idleness, three times as much by 
our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly; and from 
these taxes the commissioners 
can not ease or deliver us by al- 
lowing an abatement. — BENJ 
FRANKLIN, Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac.. 











W AR-—Mechanization 

The road ahead is dim with the 
dusk of battles still unfought. How 
long that road is, no one can know 
but it is shorter than it would have 
been had not our enemies mis- 
judged us and _ themselves. For 
when Hitler put this war on wheels, 
he ran it straight down our alley. 
—Lt. Gen BreHon B SOMERVELL, 
commanding Army Service Forces. 





Radar—the 


“Wonder Weapon” 
E V W JONES 


Radar (pronounced ray-dar), one 
of the truly secret weapons of this 
war, has emerged from its tight- 
spun cocoon of mystery, after do- 
ing enormous damage to the axis. 

The Nazi luftwaffe, intent on 
bombing England into defeat, was 
itself defeated in part because ot 
radar. With this instrument, the 
British “looked” directly into Ger- 
many and occupied Europe, “saw” 
the enemy planes shortly after they 
rose from the ground. And as the 
aerial fleets approached England, 
the vastly outnumbered RAF was 
at the right place, at the right 
time, to meet German attacks 

The Nazis had not the slightest 
inkling of what was going on. They 
flew again and again to the attack. 
Then they switched to night bomb- 
ing. But radar sees as well at night 
as in day time. 


“Why do you think the Italian 
fleet stays in hiding?” I was asked. 
“Partly, it was because there was 
some strange thing its officers 
couldn’t figure out. That strange 
thing was radar. They could never 
leave port without the British navy 
knowing and doing something 
about it.” 

The battle of Cape Matapan was 
the first great naval battle of ra- 
dar. A British fleet sailed up to 
an Italian fleet in utter darkness. 
Each British ship used radar to 
select a target. The Italians had 
no idea there was a British vessei 
within hundreds of miles. All set, 


the British turned searchiights on 
the astounded enemy, blasted ship 
after ship to the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, then _ withdrew. 
Hours later, with every British 
vessel miles away, the Italians still 
afloat fired great salvos in com- 
plete confusion. 


My introduction to radar came 
last yr. I was aboard a senior es- 
cort vessel on a convoy trip. I 
learned that radar transmits waves 
which keep going if uninterrupted, 
but rebound if they strike some 
solid object, even the periscope of 
a submarine. A receiving set catches 
the returning waves and instantly 
computes the direction and} dis- 
tance of the object. 


One day our convoy was joined 
by a 2nd group of ships. Our skip- 
per was told that during the night 
a@ vessel had strayed away and now 
was alone somewhere on the sea, 
easy prey for a submarine. Our ra- 
dar equipment swept the vast mileu 
«of water. At last the radar showed 
a contact. We raced over the hori- 
zon, directly to the straggler and 
shepherded it to safety. 

On nights so dark that the eye 
could see nothing, radar kept our 
skipper informed about every ship 
in our convoy. We “looked” for 
miles in every direction to make 
sure no submarines were creeping 
up for an attack. We checked our 
aerial escort, frequently watched 
the passage of planes miles away. 

This isn’t the complete story of 
radar, but it is enough to disclose 
that it is the wonder weapon of 
the war.—Abridged from an ASs- 
sociated Press dispatch. 








WOMEN—in War 

What can you—an untrained wo- 
man—do in industry, to help win 
this war? 


If you have followed recipes ex- 
actly in making cake, you can learn 
to load shells. 


If you have been a good house- 
keeper, spotting every speck of dust 
you can learn to be a good inspector 
of war equipment. 


If you have cut and made your 
own dresses, you can learn to trace 
patterns for battleships—U S Dep’t 
of Labor. 


VICTORY GARDENS 

From an ambitious Victory gar- 
dener comes this request, to a Fre- 
donia, N Y seed house: “Please 
send me some sauerkraut seed,” 
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June—And Brides 





It is no mere happenstance that 
June is the favored month of brides. 
For Ovid assures us that the month 
is named expressly in honor of Juno, 
goddess of women, and of marriage. 
These random lines plucked from 
Virgil imply further tribute to 
Juno’s powers. They are from the 
Fourth Book of The Aeneis, in the 
jamiliar Dryden translation. 





“Implore the favor of the pow’rs 
above, 

And leave the conduct of the rest 
to love. 

Continue still your hospitapie way, 

And still invent occasions of their 
stay, 

Till storms and winter winds shall 
cease to threat, 

And planks and oars repair their 
shatter’d fleet.” 

These words, which from a friend 
and sister came, 

With ease resolved the scruples of 
her fame, 

And added fury to the kindled 
flame 

Inspir’d with hope, the project they 
pursue; 

On ev'ry altar sacrifice renew: 

A chosen ewe of two years old they 
pay 

To Ceres, Bacchus, and the God of 
Day; 

Preferring Juno’s pow’r, for Juno 
ties 

The nuptial knot and makes the 
marriage joys. 

The beauteous queen before her al- 
tar stands, 

And holds the golden goblet in her 
hands. 

A milk-white heifer she with flow’rs 
adorns, 

And pours the ruddy wine betwixt 
her horns; 

And while the priests with pray’r 
the gods invoke, 

She feeds their altars with Saboean 
smoke, 

With hourly care the sacrifice re- 
news, 

And anxiously the panting entrails 
views. 

What priestly rites, alas! what pious 
art, 

What vows avail to cure a bleeding 
heart! 


COANE 


YOU CAN USE... 


An impoverished cobbler had an 
incredibly ugly and stupid daugh- 
ter.. He had long abandoned hope 
of getting her off his hands, when 
cne day the local matchmaker 
dropped this bombshell: “I have a 
match for your daughter.” ... “It 
can’t be,” the cobbler exclaimed. 
“Who is the man?” . . “Count 
Petrovsky,” calmly announced the 
matchmaker. 

The father was stunned. Count 
Petrovsky, the richest, most aristo- 
cratic, the most handsome—no, he 
couldn’t permit it. “My dauyhter 
would only be unhappy,” he said. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JEANETTE MACDONALD 

A young woman riding the 
subway noticed that a gentle- 
man sitting opposite had a pig- 
eon perched on each shoulder. 
Calmly reading his paper, he 
seemed oblivious of their pres- 
ence. 

Finally, unable to restrain her 
curiosity, she asked, “What in 
the world are those pigeons do- 
ing on your shoulders?” 

The man looked up nonchal- 
antly, shrugged his shoulders, 
“Darned if I know. They got 
on with me at 14th.”—Coronet. 








“She wouldn’t know how to act in 
his company. The Count is out otf 
her class.” 

The matchmaker pleaded, point- 
ed out that the cobbler was stand- 
ing in the way of his daughter’s 
happiness—but to no avail. The 
best he could do was persuade the 
bewildered man to submit the mat- 
ter to the wise old mayor. This he 
did, and, after much discussion 
and meditation on the part of the 
mayor, was told that the matter 
had best be referred to the gov- 
ernor. Again much discussion and 
much thought, and the governor 


The night Marines landed in the 
Solomons, a Marine sergeant in a 
San Francisco cafe was praising 
the corps to the skies. An Army 
captain finally interrupted. “Don’t 
forget” he said, “that when a 
Marine goes into battle there are 
10 soldiers on one side of him, and 
10 sailors on the other.” 

The Marine raised himself to his 
full six {it one, and came to atten- 
tion. 

“Sir” he said, “that’s the proper 
proportion.”—Yank. 

“e ” 

“Mama, didn’t 
Baby has got 
Daddy’s nose?” 

“Why yes, dear.” 

“Well, you’d better keep an eye 
on him; he’s got Grandpa’s teeth 
now.” 


that 
and 


you 
your 


say 
eyes 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


YaRDBIRD—a soldier who 
would like to drown his 
troubles, but can’t get the 
sergeant to go in swimming.— 
Miami Beach Service Parade. 


“es ” 


The whole question of Eco- 
nomics can be boiled down to 
ore sentence: “There is no 
free lunch.”—Prof HarLtey L 
Lutz, Princeton U. 


“e ” 


The Japanese navy is that 
submersive element we’ve been 
hearing about.—ArTHUR VAN 
Horn, MBS newscaster. 











Said “Yes.” The matchmaker 
snatched up his coat and ran from 
the room. The cobbler dashed after 
him, grabbed him by the sleeve, 
and asked, “Where are you going?” 
“Now,” replied the matchmaker, 
“alI I have to do is sell the idea 
to Count Petrovsky.” . . . —BENNETT 
CerFr, Sat Rev of Literature. 





